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Peter Penguin Talking 


You know I get a lot of letters from Story 
Paraders and they make me pretty proud these 
days, not the letters, but the boys and girls who 

&. write them. How they are working and saving!— 
saving money, metal, food, leather, ruabber—everything needed to help 
the fighting forces. An army that has support like that behind the lines 
is bound to win, 

It is a funny thing. Before the war, some people used to act as 
though children were just something you took care of until they grew 
up and became useful. But, first, you had to feed them, train them, 
educate them, and even amuse them, Now, they have found out that 
boys and girls can do a hundred useful things, and every one wishes 
there were more of them. 

No one knows how much scrap metal has been collected by boys 
and girls, but Boy Scouts alone collected 10,500,000 pounds of 
aluminum. You can read in the Pencurs CLus News what two small 
girls did. Then there was the Victory book campaign. Children 
brought hundreds of books from their homes and their neighbors’ 
homes to the school or church library which sent them off to the 
soldiers. And they are going right on doing these things every day. 

This month, thousands of boys and girls are taking on a new job— 
Victory gardens. Some of them are making gardens with their families 
in their own back yards. Others have banded together to work some 
plot of empty land near the edge of town and share the crop they 
raise. I saw one such gang marching along with their hoes the other 
day and they had a good work song. Here it is: 





A spud for a sailor, a bean for a Waac, 
So bend your back, kid, bend your back! 
Tomatoes for England, vitamin C, 

And Ill eat ten vitamins grown by me. 
Heave, oh! bear down on the hoe! 
That’s how to make vegetables grow. 


They had a swell tune for it, but it wasn’t just the sound that made 
me like that song. It had sense, too. You knew right away that those 
boys and girls were not the kind of amateur gardeners who drop seeds 
in the ground and think the next job will be to harvest the crop. 

Of course, they knew as well as you do that these particular carrots 








were not going to England. They were going into the home pot; but 
they knew that the less their family had to buy from the grocery store, 
the more there would be to send to our fighting men and our allies, 

Did you ever count how many allies we have? Twenty-eight— 
twenty-eight nations, from all over the globe, united with us to fight 
for freedom. From Australia to Russia, from Brazil to China, we are all 
in this together and each one doing the part assigned to him, Your 
part, and mine, is supplies. 

Did you know that the American Indians are fighting in this war, 
too? Some of them are in the signal corps. You see it would not be easy 
for the enemy to decipher a message sent in Navajo or Arapaho. 

What made me think of that is our Indian story this month, “The 
Fourth Wall.” Sam Ray, who drew the pictures, is a Navajo Indian. He 
has drawn many other good pictures besides these. 

Did you recognize that picture of the colt, the very first picture in 
the magazine? No one draws horses like Paul Brown. Remember 
War Paint and Fire! tHe Mascor? 

The author of the first story this month, Charlie May Simon, wrote 
the first story in the first Srory Parape ever published. Since then, she 
has written half a dozen good books. Look up, especially, YouNGER 
BroruHer and Rosin on THE Mountain. Then she has a very new book, 
Lays oF THE New Lanp, which has the most interesting stories about 
American poets that I have ever read, not just facts out of the encyclo- 
pedia, but the kind of stories that make you feel as if you’d met these 
men and talked to them. 

PADEREWSKI, PIANIST AND Patriot is a book that made me feel the 
same way about that great man. From the time he was a small boy, he 
had two loves, music and his country. It was small wonder about the 
latter, for his father had been a patriot who suffered exile because of 
his devotion to Polish freedom. The author of the book is a fellow- 
countryman of Paderewski, Antoni Gronowicz. 

But you, too, will be discovering some good books this month, be- 
cause May brings the Spring Book Festival, and that means book ex- 
hibits and special visits to libraries and bookshops. So you write me 
about your favorites, Perer Pencutn, c/o Story Parabe. 
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COLT IN THE PASTURE 


By ExizasetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Paul Brown 


Colt in the pasture 

Frolic and run, 

Kick unshod heels 

High up toward the sun, 
You’ve never known saddle 
Nor bridle nor fear, 

Frolic and rolic 

For springtime is here, 
You will be soberer 

This time next year. 


Colt in the pasture 

Roll in green grass, 

Toss out your mane 

At the birds as they pass, 
Down by the willows 
The streamlet runs clear, 
Splash in the shallows 
For no one is near, 

You will be soberer 

This time next year. 
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Mark faces the unknown bravely 
when his father joins the Army 


THE ROAD TO ST. CHARLES 


By Cuariie May Simon 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


“Ax asoarp,” the bus man called. 

Mark leaned out the window and called good-by to his 
father, standing at the station in his trim khaki uniform. Soon 
he would be leaving, too, for ports far away on tropical islands 
or in the far north. 

“All aboard for Forest City, Brinkley, Clarendon and Duvalls 
Bluff,” the bus man called again. 

These were the places where Mark would go, passing 
through each town on swift wheels until he came to St. Charles, 
where his Great-Aunt Mary lived. It was there he would make 
his home until his father returned. What was she like, this 
Great-Aunt Mary, he wondered. He had not seen her since he 
was very young, when his father took him there on a visit. Far 
back in his memory he searched, and there came to his mind a 
little old woman who didn’t like children and who scolded 
when he made a noise. 

It was not too late, even now. He could get off before the 
bus started, and run back to the town he knew, back to the 
houses where the people he knew were living. But when he 
looked out the window, he saw his father still standing there. 
He would be going, too, to places he did not know, with people 
strange to him, to fight and lick the enemy. 

“Tll be seeing you, Dad,” he called out the window. 

“Sure thing,” his father replied. 

The motor started, and slowly the bus pulled out of the 
station. Away they went, out of the city and across the big 
river, then along the lonesome highway, speeding to the towns 
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that the bus man called. A steady rain fell, beating down against 
the window and on the windshield. 

“Never saw the river so high since the flood of ’27,” the man 
next to Mark said, as if he were speaking to no one in par- 
ticular. He was a farmer, dressed in blue overalls and jumper, 
and he held a bag of peanuts in his hand, taking one out now 
and then and crunching its shell. 

“Where are you going, son?” he asked Mark. 

“I’m going to St. Charles,” Mark replied. “I’m going to live 
with my great-aunt there while my father is in the Army.” 





“T live near St. Charles,” the man went on, cracking another 
peanut in his hand. “Out in the country on a rice farm. What’s 
she like, this great-aunt in St. Charles. Maybe I know her.” 

But Mark could only give her name. And he looked up at the 
man, waiting to hear what he would say about this great-aunt 
he did not know. 

“Miss Mary Holden,” the man repeated, slowly. “No, don’t 
know as I ever heard of her. But there are a lot of people I don’t 
know in St. Charles.” 

The bus stopped and a woman with three small children got 
on. Rain dripped from their faces, down over their shoulders, 
and formed little puddles at their feet. 
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On both sides of the window could be seen the flat cotton 
fields, where last year’s brown stalks bowed low in the rain, 
showing now and then a gray, bedraggled boll that had not 
been picked. They crossed another river and the water ran fast 
and furious, rising close to the floor of the bridge. 

At the next stop, a tall, thin woman got on, with a little gray 
kitten in a box. The kitten stretched its head out of a hole in the 
box, and looked around, meowing and purring at the same time. 
Mark reached over and stroked the kitten, and dimly he re- 
membered an old woman who didn’t like cats, and screamed 
when one came near. Could it have been his Great-Aunt Mary? 

They turned off the main highway and on to a gravel road 
that crept through a swampy forest. Here the river had left its 
banks and crept over the lowlands, with muddy little waves 
beating against the tree trunks and over the fallen leaves and 
twigs. The rain stopped, as if all the water had been drained 
from the sky, and the sun came out just before it set in the west. 

Suddenly the bus came to a stop, and there, before them, was 
a sign which read, “Bridge Washed Out.” 

That means I'll have to turn around and go back to Claren- 
don, to cross the river,” the bus driver called out. 

Clarendon was twenty miles back, Mark knew, for he had 
been watching the sign posts along the way. 

“How far is it from here to St. Charles?” he asked. 

“St. Charles is just a mile down the road and across the river,” 
the bus man replied. 

“I was never one to turn back when I’m so near to where 
I’m going,” the farmer declared, and he got out of the bus, still 
eating peanuts from a bag. 

Mark followed him, for surely he could get across the river 
somehow, without going so far back. Then the woman with the 
cat in the box got out, and behind her came the woman with the 
three children. 

“T live only the next town away, and I won’t go back twenty 
miles to get to it,” the lady with the cat remarked. 

“T live still farther away,” the mother of the three children 
said, “but I thought this was as far as the bus would go.” 
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The bus was now out of 
sight, and there was nothing 
for her to do but walk along 
the gravel road that led ; 
through the swamps, with 
the others. : 

Twilight came. A hoot 
owl called in the forest and 
the wind whined through 
the trees with an answering 
sound. The noise of the rushing river was toad 3 in dhcie ears. 

“Is there somebody else behind us?” Mark asked, for he was 
sure he heard soft footsteps coming close. 

“No, we are all right here,” the farmer replied. “But that 
sounds like footsteps to me, too.” 

They stopped to listen, but all was still. Then they started 
on, and the sounds of the footsteps fell softly behind them. 

Across the river the lights of St. Charles shone. It seemed 
so near, this little town where each twinkling light meant a 
window in some home or store. It seemed to Mark that he 
could take only a few steps, and there he would be, in one of 
the lighted rooms, where a warm fire burned. But between him 
and the town was a raging river. 

He walked to the river where nothing showed but the metal 
braces overhead. Water covered the bridge, sweeping logs and 
lumber across it as a housewife sweeps chips with her broom. 
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“There’s nothing to do but wait here till morning,” the 
farmer announced. 

“T’ll get some twigs and we can make a fire,” Mark said. 

He pulled branches from a dead pine that had been struck 
by lightning long ago, and the farmer piled them up on the 
deserted road and lit them. In the firelight, Mark could see the 
faces of those around him, the farmer in the blue jeans, the tall, 
thin woman and the cat in the box she still held, and the plump 
woman with her three tow-headed children. All else was dark- 
ness, made blacker than ever behind the red glow of the fire. 
The stealthy footsteps that had followed them were silent now. 

“T’m hungry,” one of the three children said. 

“I want some more candy,” another chimed in. 

“T haven’t any candy, but I’ve fried chicken and baked ham 
and buttered biscuits enough for us all,” the mother replied. 





THERE WAS A RUSTLE OF LEAVES IN THE DARKNESS 
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“I have two chocolate bars,” Mark said, and he took them 
out of his pocket and broke them in small pieces so there would 
be enough to go around. 

The farmer brought out another bag of peanuts and the 
woman with the cat had a box of candy. By the light of the 
fire they ate their supper, giving the scraps to the cat in the 
box. And the farmer told tales of the wild animals of the woods. 

“Now that could have been a panther following behind us, 
for panthers have as much curiosity about folks as cats have,” 
he said. “More than once a man walking in the woods has 
heard just such footsteps behind him, and never could he see the 
animal; but when he went back in the daylight, there would be 
the animal’s footprints in the dirt as plain as his own.” 

“A wildcat will do the same, and so will a fox,” the mother 
of the three children said. She was a country woman and knew 
the ways of the forest creatures. 

There was a rustle of leaves in the darkness behind them, and 
the sound of breaking twigs. Mark looked around quickly and 
saw something yellow darting behind a tree. 

“That’s no panther or wildcat. That’s a yellow dog.” 

He called and held out a piece of ham and biscuit, and slowly 
the animal came to him. It snatched the food and ran away, but 
came back again, as if wanting to trust him. Mark gave him his 
share of the chocolate bar, and the dog ate it. Its tail wagged, 
slowly at first, then contentedly, as it lay down beside Mark and 
slept in the warmth of the fire. 

The stars climbed high in the sky and the dipper swung over 
the north star. Never had Mark seen the stars in this place be- 
fore, for he had always been asleep while Orion was still low 
on the horizon. One by one the three children put their heads 
in their mother’s ample lap, and fell asleep. Then Mark curled 
up close to the fire, away from the wind so the smoke would 
not blow over him, and the dog moved beside him. Did he 
remember an old woman who hated dogs, too, Mark wondered. 
Then he yawned and blinked his eyes, and knew nothing more 


until the orange and gold slants of sunlight came through the 
forest to shine on him. 
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The white houses and green lawns of St. Charles could be 
seen across the river, but it seemed farther away in the light 
of day, for the river stretched brown and forbidding before 
them. 

“If we had gone back by way of Clarendon, we’d have been 
there long before now,” the woman with the cat remarked. 

But nothing could be done about that, now. 

The dog raised his head and sniffed, then he ran ahead, and 
Mark followed to see where he led. Down at the river bank an 
old coon stood by the water’s edge, waiting for a frog or a fish, 
and when the dog came near, it went dashing up a tree. But 
also, down at the river bank, an old barge was tied with a stout 
rope to a tree, 

“We'll float across on the barge,” Mark called. 

“Maybe,” the farmer replied. “But it will take a lot of poling 
to do it.” 

He searched through the forest and found four strong sap- 
ling poles for himself and Mark and the two women. Then 
they stepped on the barge and as soon as the rope was untied, 
they paddled the water as hard as they could. 

“Go up the river and pole hard while you’re doing it,” the 
farmer said. 

“But St. Charles is back the other way,” Mark objected. 

“Never mind, these waves will get you to St. Charles all 
right.” 

The water lapped at the barge, and pushed against it, trying 
to take it down stream as it did the logs and fallen trees, and 
the barge rocked and swayed, but it landed safely at last, on the 
other side of the river. 

Down the streets of St. Charles they walked, with their 
bundles and bags, and the yellow dog followed behind them. 

“Can you tell me where Miss Mary Holden lives?” Mark 
asked a man on the porch of a store. 

“In that white house up on the hill,” the man replied, point- 
ing to a house that stood facing the river. 

The old dread of meeting this great-aunt he scarcely knew 
came back to Mark. Footsteps in the dark, a washed-out bridge 
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or a raging river were not to be feared as much as coming upon 
her like this, with five strangers and a cat and a dog. But he 
went up the hill and they all went with him. 

Ina garden, surrounded by a white fence, he saw an old lady 
dressed in black, with a white lace collar around her neck. A 
large white cat rubbed against her feet, and a spotted dog 
played close by. Now this was not the old lady, far back in his 
memory. Surely this was not his Great-Aunt Mary. 

“Could you tell me where Miss Mary Holden lives?” he 
asked. 

“I am Mary Holden, and I know you are Mark, for you 
are just like your father,” the lady said, coming to meet him. 
Then she turned to the farmer and the two women and the 
three children. “Won’t you come in, too, for it’s a long time 
until the next bus leaves. It will be nice to have you wait here, 
for it has been lonesome living here alone.” She led the way 
into the house where she prepared a hot breakfast. 

“Long ago I had a housekeeper,” she said, setting the plates 
on the long dining table. “But she was a fussy woman, scream- 
ing when a cat came near, hating dogs, and scolding when 
children made a noise. Now she’s gone and I have a dog and a 
cat and all the children that want may come.” 
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THE FOURTH WALL 


By Estette Wess THOMAS 
Illustrated by Sam Ray 


T nroucH THE fresh sweet desert dawn, Hoshkee raced across 
the mesa. The little hoofs of Do-lee, his pony, pounded the hard 
earth in time with Hoshkee’s chanted song: 


“T’m on my horse, 
Moving, moving, 
We race the wind— 
Weare one, 
My horse and I!” 


He could see his little sister slowly following their mother’s 
sheep to where a ragged line of green showed the presence of 
water. But Hoshkee did not follow her; she did not need his 
help. He only bent lower over his pony and pressed his bare 
heels into its flanks, urging Do-lee to still greater speed. 

The dawn wind sang in his ears, the sunrise was like the 
brightest colors of his mother’s weaving, and his pony flew like 
the bluebird for which she was named. But Hoshkee was not 
happy. He remembered other dawns when he had raced across 
the desert with his friend, Notah. How Notah would laugh and 
urge his tough little horse, Bee-zhee, or Night Hawk, to outrun 
Do-lee! How his little white smile would flash and his eyes 
dance if Bee-zhee forged ahead! But now in the hogan of 
Natanee, his father, Notah lay on a sheepskin, burning with 
fever, and Bee-zhee followed a band of wild horses into the 
canyons of the steep Lukachukai Mountains. 
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So, fast as his pony ran, Hoshkee could not find peace in the 
cool desert morning. Do-lee must also have felt the loneliness 
of racing with only the wind for rival, for she turned back 
willingly when Hoshkee pulled her suddenly about. 

As he set his face toward home a chill struck his heart. A 
thin column of smoke was rising in the air. It thickened and 
grew blacker as he looked. Hoshkee knew what it meant. 
Notah had gone to the Yellow Land of Peace and his people 
were burning the hogan. 

Hoshkee trotted slowly into the yard of the summer hogan. 
In its leafy shade sat the wife and children of Natanee with 
their blankets over their heads, sobbing softly. His mother bent 
over a small fire in the yard, making coffee for her guests. She 
spoke in a low tone to Hoshkee. 

“Notah has gone. It is well; he suffered much. But Natanee, 
his father, is not here. He went yesterday to the Agency with 
your father.” She paused and then asked in a still lower tone, 
“Where is Notah’s pony? It is bad that so small a boy must 
walk the Four Circles!” 

She did not wait for an answer and she failed to see the 
strange startled glance Hoshkee gave her, as she turned to carry 





the hot coffee to Natanee’s family. After a moment, the boy 
sprang again to Do-lee’s back and galloped off across the mesa. 
It was late afternoon when he returned, wearily helping his 
sister drive in the sheep. Of Do-lee there was no sign. 
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About the fire before the summer hogan, the family of 
Natanee were sitting with his parents. They would be guests 
of Nez T’sosie until he had helped them build a new hogan. 
No Navajo ever lives again in a hogan which has been visited by 
death. It is either burned or deserted. 

Natanee arose and came to where the children were cor- 
ralling the sheep. ““Hoshkee!” he called in a low voice, “do you 
know where Bee-zhee is running? I must catch him for my son 
to ride to the Yellow Land of Peace!” 

“He followed a wild band into the mountains,” Hoshkee told 
him. 

Natanee stood silent for long moments. Then he shook his 
head. “I can never catch him in time,” he said despairingly. 
“‘Notah will have made the Four Circles on foot before I could 
bring him back!” He paused again, his eyes sad and brooding; 
then he looked straight into Hoshkee’s eyes. “Notah could 
never ride a large horse. He never rode any but his own and 
yours. Where is your pony, Hoshkee?” 

When Hoshkee did not answer at once, he added, ‘““Notah is 
a very small boy to walk the Four Circles alone, because we did 
not send him a horse!” 

Hoshkee stood with hanging head, digging his bare toes into 
the dust. “I do not know where my pony is!” he answered at 
length. 

After a moment, Natanee turned silently away and resumed 
his seat by the fire and Hoshkee crept unhappily into the hogan 
and lay down on his sheepskin. 

When he awoke at dawn, Natanee again sat by the newly 
made fire. Hoshkee would have slipped away, but Natanee 
called to him. “Where is your pony, Hoshkee? I will give you 
one of my own horses for it, or you can have Notah’s pony 
when it is found!” 

“IT don’t know!” Hoshkee answered sullenly. It hurt his 
throat to think of his friend trudging wearily about the earth 
with the Wind Spirit the first day, the Spirit of Darkness this 
bright and sunny day, and to know that he had still two more 
long days of wandering before him. But he loved Do-lee, too. 
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Neither Notah’s pony nor any other horse could ever take the 
place of the pony he had reared from a tiny colt. All the affec- 
tion white children have for toys, the Indian boy lavishes on his 
horse. No, he could never allow Do-lee to be killed! 

“W here is your pony, Hoshkee?” 

A chill struck Hoshkee’s heart. This was the third time 
Natanee had asked that question. Hoshkee held his breath and 
prayed he would not ask it again. He could not refuse to give 
his pony to his friend—if he knew where to find it. And, should 
Natanee ask it again, he knew he must tell where he had hidden 
Do-lee. 

Though he had seen but eight years of life, Hoshkee knew 
the terrible penalty for lying. One could tell a falsehood once, 
twice, or even three times, but should he repeat the same lie for 
the fourth time, forever afterward he would be walled about 
by that falsehood. Never again would he be free for he had 
built himself into a lie! Even as he thought, fearfully, of this, 
Natanee’s eyes bored down into his downcast face and Nata- 
nee’s solemn voice repeated, “Hoshkee, where is your pony?” 

For a long moment, Hoshkee did not reply. His heart, sore 
from the loss of his friend Notah, said a second farewell to the 
dearest companion of his life. He sent a silent heart-felt mes- 
sage to Notah. “Be good to my little Bluebird. You will not 
love her like your swift Night Hawk, but she will carry you in 
safety to the Yellow Land of Peace.” 

Young though he was, Hoshkee knew that though the years 
might bring him many friends and many horses, never again 
would there be a friend like Notah or a pony like Do-lee. 
Without raising his eyes to the dark gaze of Natanee, he said 
huskily, “Do-lee is in the Cave of Anatsazi, the one with the 
spring of water in it.” 

“What?” Natanee gazed at the boy, wide-eyed. “You put 
your pony in the Place of the Ancient Ones?” he demanded, 
horror-stricken. “Have you no respect for the Ancient dead, 
that you tie your pony in their resting place?” 

“You will find her there!” answered Hoshkee doggedly and 
turned away. 
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“WHERE IS YOUR PONY?” REPEATED NATANEE 


“Wait!” Natanee’s eyes showed real terror. “I will not invite 
the anger of the Ancient Ones. They will curse and bewitch 
those who intrude upon their privacy! You have braved their 
displeasure once—you must get the pony yourself!” 

Hoshkee turned without another word and set out slowly 
across the prairie. Since he must sacrifice Do-lee, he had hoped’ 
not to see her again. It would be hard to face her glad greeting 
with this knowledge in his heart. As he neared the ancient ruin 
where he had hidden her when the idea that he might be asked 
to sacrifice her first came to him, his steps began to lag. The 
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walk had been long and hot, but that was not the cause of his 
reluctance. 

What if Natanee was right? What if the Old Ones were 
angry at his use of their long-vacant home as a hideout for his 
pony? What if something—some strange witchcraft—had be- 
fallen Do-lee, tied in this Place of Forgotten People? At this 
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HOSHKEE SAW THAT THE PONY WAS NOT ALONE 


last dreadful thought, he began to run and arrived at the cave 
entrance breathless and trembling. 

At first, his eyes, squinted against the desert glare, could see 
nothing in the cool dark interior of the cave. While he hesi- 
tated, Do-lee’s glad neigh rang out. At the same instant, Hosh- 
kee saw that the pony was not alone. Something—someone was 
with her in the cave! The Ancient Ones were angry! Hoshkee 
stood paralyzed with terror. In the depths of the cave, Do-lee 
tugged at her rope, but another pony broke from the shadows 
and trotted up to him. 

Bee-zhee! Notah’s own horse! Bee-zhee had come back! A 
great relief surged up in Hoshkee’s heart. Quickly, he untied 
Do-lee who was eager to be free and then, patting Bee-zhee’s 
nose, gently slipped the rope about his neck. Bee-zhee stood 
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quietly with an expression in his soft eyes that seemed to say he 
understood it all. 

Jogging homeward, with Bee-zhee trotting docilely behind, 
Hoshkee marveled at this thing. It was by no chance, he knew, 
that Bee-zhee had left the band of wild horses with which he 
had roamed in freedom through the mountains. No, Bee-zhee 
loved his little master. He had hastened back to carry his spirit 
safely through the final circles to the Land of Peace. He had 
come as soon as he had known. 

It did not seem sad to Hoshkee that Bee-zhee must be sacri- 
ficed for this. Notah’s body lay in the earth, and Bee-zhee, his 
horse, should be beside him. Notah’s little boy spirit was trudg- 
ing wearily the circuitous route to his new home; he had never 
needed his horse more. And how happy he would be that it was 
his own horse and not the loved pony of his friend! How Bee- 
zhee had known of his master’s death, was not for Hoshkee to 
puzzle out. Perhaps the Ancient Ones, whose bones were dis- 
turbed by Do-lee’s restless trampling, had told him. Or the 
Winds, or the Animals, or any of the friends of the People. At 
any rate, the hurt, the soreness, the feeling of guilt that had 
haunted him for these two days, were gone! 

Hoshkee now thought of his friend without pain—with 
pleasure even! He pictured him riding with the cool Dawn 
Spirit the third long circle, and then, on the wings of the Sun, 
entering triumphantly the Yellow Land of Peace and Endless 
Summer, on the fourth day. He would need his horse for that 
triumphant entry! To the clip-clop of his pony’s feet, Hoshkee 
raised his voice and sang the song to the Departed— 


Ina silent place in the desert 

The last prayer has been said. 

Now, you go your way alone. 

What you are, we know not, 

To what clan you belong, we know not. 
Go in peace 

To the Land of Peace! 
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Oscar and Mr. Zabriski 
are captured by Nazis 


OSCAR AND THE U-BOAT 


By Maser E. Nerkirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Wen Oscar, the trained seal, decided to join the Navy, Mr. 
Zabriski paced the floor. 

“Now stop worrying,” Oscar told him. “T’ll be all right.” 

“Qscar,” said Mr. Zabriski, “I am not worrying about you. 
I am proud that you are going to serve our country, and the 
Navy is exactly where you belong. But if you must know, I 
am wondering how to earn a living while you are gone.” 

“Why, that’s easy,” said Oscar. “You can be an acrobat 
again, like the time you traveled around the world with The 
Flying Tokios, and broke your nose, all dressed up in a Japanese 
kimono.” 

Mr. Zabriski groaned. “Don’t remind me. But I was a pretty 
good Jap. Every one thought. .. .” 

“A good Jap!” Oscar snapped. 

“Now, Oscar,” Mr. Zabriski replied. “You know what I 
mean. I’m a whiz at disguises. Give me some paint and a wig 
or two and I can turn into anything from an Eskimo to an 
Egyptian mummy. Why, one season, I called myself Otto 
Schnitzel and joined a troup of German tight-rope walkers. I 
even learned to jabber their language.” He paused. “I won- 
der. ...” he said, and seemed to be far away in his thoughts. 

“Poor fellow,” Oscar said to himself. “He pretends he’s 
stewing over money matters. The truth is he’s just itching to 
join up. Yet what can such an old codger do?” 

But Mr. Zabriski finally found a place in the Naval Intelli- 
gence Service where his experience would be useful. And he 
and Oscar enlisted together. Mr. Zabriski became a captain 
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with gold stripes on his cuffs, and Oscar became a gob in a blue 
sailor suit and little white sea-going hat. 

“You look neat,” said Oscar. 

“You're pretty nifty yourself,” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“But how can I swim in this outfit?” Oscar asked. 

“That’s your dress uniform,” he was told. “You'll work in 
your skin, I expect. This is a tough war.” 

Later the commanding officer explained Mr. Zabriski’s words 
when he gave them instructions. He said, “As Naval Intelli- 
gence agents you may find it necessary to wear plain clothes or 
even a disguise on occasion. Now here is your first task: We 
think that the Nazi U-boats have extra supplies of oil and 
torpedoes hidden somewhere along our coast. Those supplies 
must be found and destroyed. If we could talk to a sailor from 
one of those boats, he might let out some of their secrets. Is 
that clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Zabriski and Oscar together. 

“Very well,” said the officer. “We want you to capture a 
seaman from an enemy sub- 
marine, and bring your 
prisoner to Headquarters for 
questioning.” Then the of- 
ficer wished them luck and 
they were dismissed. 

Oscar was bursting with 
curiosity, and as soon as they 
were outside he asked, “Are 
we Commandos?” 

“No,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“But we’re in a very impor- 
tant branch of the service. 
We must find out the 
enemy’s secrets, but not give 
away any of our own. That 
means watch your tongue, 
sailor. Remember, even the 
walls have ears.” 
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“Yes, Chief,” said Oscar. “Mum’s the word.” He pulled his 
little hat over one eye, and swung proudly down the street. 

The job was tackled at once. Long before sunrise the next 
morning, a small sea-battered boat put out from an Atlantic 





port. Who would have guessed that the dark-skinned fisher- 
man was really Mr. Zabriski, and that the wild creature swim- 
ming ahead was Oscar, his trained seal? 

About ten miles out, they anchored the craft. The sky was 
growing light and Mr. Zabriski began to fish. “You can fish, 
too,” he told Oscar. “Put those you don’t eat in this pail. But, 
remember, keep a sharp watch for subs. One of our patrol pilots 
sighted a periscope near here only day before yesterday.” 

“What will we do if one comes along?” Oscar asked. 

“We'll sneak up close and grab their lookout when he’s alone 
on deck,” Mr. Zabriski answered. “Then, if we can make our 
get-away, we'll rush him straight to Headquarters.” 

“If I could just get my teeth in his collar, I could tow him 
ashore underwater,’ the seal suggested. 

“Oscar, be sensible!” said Mr. Zabriski. “What sort of shape 
would he be in after you’d dragged him ten miles underwater?” 

“We... ll,” said Oscar, “he might not stand the trip. I guess 
your way is best.” 
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The fishing was good. Mr. Zabriski pulled in a flounder and 
a sea-robin. But the pail soon overflowed with Oscar’s catch. 

“This is the life! Let’s go fishing every Saturday,” Oscar 
called as he tossed a shining mackerel into the boat. 

“Sh-s-s-sh!”” Mr. Zabriski cautioned. 

Oscar spun around in time to see a pig boat lift its ugly 
snout out of the water. One minute they were alone; and the 
next, there was the long, dark monster, threatening trouble. 

“Is it one of ours?” Oscar whispered anxiously. 

“Can’t tell,” Mr. Zabriski breathed, “but if it’s an enemy, 
we'll have to hustle. They'll hear our motor, Oscar, hoist anchor 
quietly, and see if you can tow us alongside.” 

But even as Mr. Zabriski spoke, the submarine’s hatches 
opened, men poured on deck; and immediately, a shot hit the 
water so close that Mr. Zabriski was showered with the spray. 

“Look out!” he shouted. “What are you trying to do, drown 
me or sink my boat?” 

“Ja. It may be we do both,” came from across the water in 
awkward English. “But first, we put questions before you. 
Make your boat close to us, and hurry.” 

“They’re Nazis, all right,” Mr. Zabriski muttered. 

Oscar flopped into the boat. “What are they going to do?” 
he whispered. “I thought we were going to capture them. But 
now it looks as if they are capturing us. Shall I go for help?” 

“Not yet.” Mr. Zabriski spoke in low tones as he stooped 
over the engine. “Perhaps I can find out something. I may need 
you to carry a message. Don’t let them know you can talk.” 

Soon the fishing boat was bobbing alongside the sub. The 
men on her deck were unhealthy looking, pale and thin from 
too many days under the sea. The commander, a tall man with 
hunched shoulders and a hard face, began firing questions. 

“Are there any warships near?” he asked. 

“Haven't seen one today,” Mr. Zabriski announced. 

“Dummkopf!” the Nazi barked. “The day is only beginning. 
What do you do out here?” 

“Fishing,” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“Tell me the truth!” the Nazi barked. 
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For reply, Mr. Zabriski held up his pail. The commander 
looked at the fish with greedy eyes. Then he pointed to Oscar. 
“Did you catch that big one?” he asked. “He iss good eating?” 

“Mercy, no!” Mr. Zabriski exclaimed. “He’s a seal. He’s 
the one who caught most of these fish.” 

“All right. We take the fish and him too.” 

“Oh, no! You can’t have my seal!” Mr. Zabriski declared. 
“But I'll give you all the fish.” 

Oscar longed to plunge overboard, but he couldn’t desert 
Mr. Zabriski. He sat there shivering inside his skin. 

“The fish we take and him too,” the commander repeated 
stubbornly. “He shall catch fish for my men.” And he turned 
to give an order to one of the crew. 

“Wait!” Mr. Zabriski called. “He won’t catch fish for any 
one but me.” 

“O.K. We take you both,” the Nazi snapped, and Mr. Za- 
briski and Oscar were hustled aboard. It was now daylight, a 
dangerous time for subs, so the hatches were immediately 
closed and the vessel dived. 

Oscar’s first thought on entering the submarine was, “I feel 
like a bug setting up housekeeping inside an alarm clock.” The 
hum of machinery filled his ears, oil smells greeted his nose, and 
all around bright metal caught his eyes. Heavy, water-tight par- 
titions divided the boat into several compartments, and every 
inch of space was crowded with instruments and men. The 
prisoners had to bunk on the floor. 

The submarine hid underwater until dark. Then she surfaced 
and Oscar was ordered to fish. But Mr. Zabriski, being able to 
understand German, had listened while the officers made plans. 
So instead of fishing, Oscar took a message ashore. 

“They have only three torpedoes left,” Mr. Zabriski said. 
“Tl soon find out how they get extra supplies. Tell Naval 
Headquarters to warn vessels away from here. But they must 
not sink this sub until I give the word. Now hurry.” 

Oscar hurried, but the officers on shore asked so many ques- 
tions that it was dawn when he returned. All he had to show for 
the night’s work was one haddock, grabbed on the way back. 
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“O.K. WE TAKE YOU BOTH,” THE NAZI SNAPPED 


Mr. Zabriski told the commander, “The fishing was no good. 
This submarine scares them away.” 

But the commander was a hard old seadog and would not 
excuse failure. “Ve haff to eat,” was his gruff reply. “By now, 
my men they tire of eating out of the can. So,” he poked a 
bony finger into Oscar’s ribs, “‘ve eat de fisherman. Ja?” 

“But he isn’t good to eat!” Mr. Zabriski objected violently. 
“T tell you. ...” 
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“Vell, ve see. Ve cook. If it tastes not good, ve throw it 
overboard.” 

“You're not going to cook my seal!” Mr. Zabriski shouted. 

“Ja, ve cook,” the commander repeated. 

But Oscar objected. Still wet from the sea, he was as slippery 
as a cake of soap in a bathtub. And when the sailors tried to 
catch him, he squirmed out of their grasping hands, and slid 
through their legs. He squeezed behind pipes and slithered 
across bunks, all the time yelping like a mad dog. Finally, 
Oscar escaped into the torpedo room, and Mr. Zabriski con- 
tinued the fight. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” he raged, “planning 
to eat my nice, gentle seal. Cannibals, that’s what you are!” 

“Ach! Take him away,” the commander grunted. But when 
a seaman sprang forward with a rope, the officer motioned him 
aside. “Ve are down under de sea. How can he escape?” 








OSCAR ESCAPED INTO THE TORPEDO ROOM 
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Mr. Zabriski was hustled toward the torpedo room, still 
shouting, “Yes, put me in with Oscar. That’s where I'd rather 
be. Gangsters and rapscallions, the whole bunch of you!” 

As soon as the heavy door shut on the prisoners, Mr. Zabriski 
hastily began examining the room. He soon found what he was 
looking for—an empty torpedo tube. 

“Slip in there and be quick!” he directed Oscar. “I’m going 
to shoot you out.” 

“Who's going to shoot you out?” Oscar asked. 

“T’m not going.” 

“Then I’m not going either. No, indeed!” 

“T can’t go. We’re near sea bottom. I’m no fish,” Mr. Zabriski 
stopped to explain. “Now hurry!” 

“IT won’t go!” said Oscar with determination. 

“Listen, Oscar,” said Mr. Zabriski. ““There’s a ship on its way 
up the coast, loaded with oranges and canned milk for English 
children, and these pirates are planning to sink her!” 

“We can’t let them do that,” said Oscar. 

“You bet we can’t,” said Mr. Zabriski. “I knew I could de- 
pend upon you. Now hustle ashore and tell our Navy to attack 
this sub.” Without another word the seal slid into the tube. Be- 
hind him the inner door closed. Immediately, the outer door 
flew open; and Oscar was blown from the tube like a torpedo, 
and sent spinning through the sea. 

“Just wait!” Oscar promised himself as he headed for shore. 
“Our Navy’ll sink that U-boat so quick. . . .” Then he paused. 
A terrifying thought had suddenly flashed into his head. “As 
soon as I reach land,” he said to himself, “they'll send out de- 
stroyers. They'll blast that sub with depth charges. But, ob my 
goodness! When they sink her, Mr. Zabriski will be inside! 
I won’t report to the Navy. I won’t!” 

But Mr. Zabriski had said, “I knew I could depend upon 
you.” And Oscar had sworn to defend his country. 

“My heart! What shall I do?” he muttered. Hoping that he 
could still save his friend, Oscar swam back to the U-boat for 
one more look. A ribbon of seaweed caught in a propeller gave 
him an idea. “Perhaps I can cripple her,” he thought. 
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He raced for more weed and flipped it into the whirling 
blades. They wound it up like thread on a bobbin. He gathered 
more and more until the blades spun slowly. Finally, they 
stopped, and the sub lay motionless. Then she began to rise and 
Oscar’s spirits rose, too. 

“Go—ing up! Might as well take the elevator,” Oscar 
shouted as he flopped aboard. And when the conning-tower 
broke surface, he was crouched on the bridge in waiting. 

The hatch opened immediately and a man’s head and shoul- 
ders appeared. “Golly! It’s old Saur-kraut himself,” Oscar 
whispered when he saw the commander. “T’ll land on that Nazi 
so hard that he’ll think I’m a block-buster bomb.” 

The officer put one foot on deck. Behind him Oscar gathered 
his strength. The man’s second foot was in the air. Then Oscar 
sprang. Over the rail the commander flew. Then splash! He 
took a header into the cold, wet sea. But the quartermaster had 
followed. Wham! Oscar slapped him into the water. Next came 
the engineer and he received the same treatment. 

No more heads appeared, so Oscar scurried across the deck. 
The men in the water were calling for help, and he threw them 
a rope. “Hang on to that,” he yelled. “But if you try to climb 
up I'll bite off your noses. I am the one who will do the eating 
this time.” And he snapped his jaws fiercely. 

The officers appeared terrified when they heard Oscar speak 
for the first time. They seemed glad to keep their distance, so 
the seal rushed back to guard the open hatch. 

“T ought to have legs like a grasshopper and eyes all around 
like a potato,” Oscar scolded. If only Mr. Zabriski were here. I 
wish the commander would order him thrown overboard.” 

Then Oscar remembered that the commander couldn’t give 
any orders. “I'll have to take his place,” the seal decided, and 
he stuck his head down the hatch and called, “Zabriski! Za- 
briski!” Nothing happened. 

“Perhaps if I scare them, they’ll send Mr. Zabriski up to tame 
me,” he thought. And he leaned far down and let out a roar like 
a dozen lions. This time he got results. Soon a bald head ap- 
peared and a familiar voice called, “Is that you, Oscar?” 
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“Tt certainly is,” said the seal. “Hurry up here.” 

“But what has happened?” Mr. Zabriski asked as he climbed 
the ladder. ‘Where is the commander?” 

“TI bumped him off,” was the reply. 

“Now, Oscar, you shouldn’t have done that. Don’t you re- 
member our orders? We were told to bring ’em back alive.” 





“They’re all alive,” said Oscar. And as Mr. Zabriski stepped 
onto the bridge, the seal pointed to his captives. “Look!” he said. 
“In the water! There’s the commander and his cronies. I’m 
cooling them off.” 

“Well, shiver my scuppers!” Oscar’s trainer exclaimed in 
amazement. “Instead of one prisoner to hand over to the Navy, 
we've got forty! What a jolly bluejacket you’ve turned out to 
be!” 

Then Mr. Zabriski swung into action. First, he banged down 
the hatch, then yanked off his sweater and threw it over the 
periscope. “So those fellows below can’t see to aim a torpedo,” 
he explained. Next he tore off his shirt. “Run that up for a white 
flag of truce,” he directed Oscar. “And keep your eye on the 
hatches and watch those scoundrels in the water, too.” 
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And while Oscar was hustling around, Mr. Zabriski manned 
the gun. “Now I’ll bring out the shore patrol,” he said. And 
he fired a shot across the water. 

The shot was heard and heeded. For within two minutes, 
three sea-planes came racing across the sky. They circled low 
about the sub while Oscar and Mr. Zabriski waved joyfully. 
And soon three mosquito boats roared out from shore. And 
behind them, a tough looking destroyer boiled across the water. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Oscar. “/sn’t it grand!” 

“Hurrah for the United States Navy!” Mr. Zabriski cheered. 
“They’re right on the job.” 

Then Oscar turned his eyes toward the gun. “I just wish I 
could fire one of those,” he said. 

“That destroyer’s pretty close. She might think your shots 
were meant for her and open up on us,” Mr. Zabriski cautioned. 

“She'll understand,” said Oscar, “because I know a signal.” 

“Well, go ahead. Make a big noise,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“Might as well keep our prisoners worried.” 

He showed Oscar how to handle the gun, and the seal fired 
Out TO sea. 

RAT!—A!—Tar! ... TAAAAAAAAAAT! 
RAT!—A!—Tart! ... TAAAAAAAAAAT! 

“There! That'll scare the Nazis,” Oscar announced. “I fired 
three dots and a dash. Every one knows that means V for 
Victory!” 
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Sombo tries a new scheme to 
get Ritas pup for his own 


SLY MONGOOSE 


By KaTHERINE PoLLock 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Part THREE 


Back Home after the disappointment of Mardi Gras, every- 
thing seemed terribly empty. Sombo threw his Bag-man mask 
on the ground, and fitted himself into his rope swing that hung 
from a branch of the orange tree. Kicking off his alpargats, he 
began to swing mournfully back and forth. 

Sombo sat there listening to the crickets, and the doleful 
00-00-00h of an owl. Looking into the dark of the woods, 
where the sound came from, he saw two big eyes watching him 
from the cocoa trees, where owls love to roost. 

Sombo picked himself up and started to drag himself to bed. 
“No, I won’t!” he suddenly burst out angrily, to nobody. He 
started for the road instead. He would take one last look at Sly 
Mongoose. Zeke might be selling him any time now. 

The bright moonlight picked out the dog house long before 
Sombo got to the fence. But where were Rita and the pups? The 
silver light poured onto an empty wood floor inside the chicken 
wire. 

“Empty as nothing!” Sombo gasped. Sly Mongoose was 
gone! Something caught in his throat and Sombo stood still, his 
hands growing cold against the unfriendly wire. Everything 
seemed lonesome now in the empty moonlight: the trees, the 
wheeling bats, the sweet jasmine smell, even the moon. 

“Sly mongoose, dog know your name,” Sombo began to sing 
mournfully. 

For a second Sombo’s eyes were so blurred he couldn’t see. 
Then suddenly—was he dreaming? The moon-drenched dog 
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house was not empty. Rita must have taken the litter in out of 
the bright light. Here came his pup wobbling out, so silently, he 
looked as though he were walking in his sleep. Straight for 
Sombo he came, upped on his short hind legs, and licked Som- 
bo’s shivering hand. 

“Why you ol’—you ol’—You—” But Sombo couldn’t think 
of a word good enough to name the friendliness of that loving 
tongue. Gully! He didn’t see how he was going to bear it, never 
to see him again. 

For several days Sombo had a very big empty feeling inside 
him, but it wasn’t hunger. Every time he thought that Zeke 
maybe was selling his pup, right that very minute something 
grabbed him in his stomach. Finally, Sombo got so sad he got 
mad. “No!” he shouted, making no sense. “Don’t stand like a 
stump. Do something!” 

Well, but he couldn’t think what to do. He started out to go 
see the pup again, but turned and went the other way to the 
cocoa fields. Maybe, just maybe, that ratty Kindness had got 
tired of working and Sombo might get his job back. All of a 
sudden he was running, raising the dust behind him like a bus. 

No use. There was that no-count Kindness at the drying 
houses with the men. The cocoa beans were spread in huge 
heaps on wooden platforms. Six of the men and Kindness 
jumped into the nearest heap and began “dancing” the cocoa 
beans with their bare feet, to help dry them out. 

“Jimbo!” Kindness laughed shrilly. Mr. Fernandez, who was 
scraping the beans back into the heap as fast as they scattered, 
had thrown several shovelfuls at Kindness’ legs. He raised his 
legs higher and higher to keep “dancing,” because the heap of 
beans was now way above his knees. Finally, sweat running 
down his face, Kindness gave up and hopped out for a rest. 

“Know what!” Kindness announced, flipping the sweat from 
his forehead with a forefinger, the way the men did. “One 
week more and I'll have enough shillings to buy the pup.” 

“What pup?” asked Sombo. 

“Why, Zeke’s, the one with the all-brown leg, ’course. He 
sure is spunky!” Kindness laughed, and ran back to work. 
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“You can’t!” Sombo called after, but not too loud. He didn’t 
want Poopa to hear him. Kindness couldn’t buy his pup. There 
were five others he could choose from. He was just going out 
of his way to be mean. 

This was more than Sombo could bear. He’d go see if he 
could find The Boss, he decided wildly, and tell Mr. Déveté 
that the manager had given him the job first. It wasn’t fair! 

He turned and made for The Big House. Slowly approach- 
ing, in a wide circle, he arrived at The Boss’ front porch. 
Through the open window came the sound of many voices talk- 
ing, and soft laughing. Scared now, Sombo decided to go around 
the other way. 

Back of The Big House stood the cook’s little cottage. Sombo 
Was just in time to see Miss Myra herself go sailing in through 
her door. Though he wouldn’t admit it to himself, Sombo 
wasn’t exactly eager to complain to The Boss. It seemed less 
frightening to tackle Miss Myra. Yes, he decided stubbornly, 
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he’d go tell her to give back his job. She better! It was all her 
fault. Sombo was talking big to himself, but he walked more 
and more softly as he approached the open cottage door. 

Finally, he stepped inside, swallowing fast. And now his 
heart began to race. There was Miss Myra in her green-red 
dress crouching in front of the bed. On her head was that hat. 

Reaching under the bed, Miss Myra pulled out a huge green- 
striped paper box. She took off the lid and then, untying the 
red ribbons under her chin, took off her plumed bonnet. 

A chill of horror licked at the roots of Sombo’s hair. Why-y, 
it couldn’t be Miss Myra at all, wrapping the plumes and flow- 
ers into a clean white cloth and carefully fitting it into the 
striped box. It was a man, a bald-headed man! 

If his feet hadn’t been stuck to the floor, Sombo would have 
gone away from there, fast. This was too awful! A minute ago 
he would have sworn it was Miss Myra wearing that hat and 
the green-red skirt. Had a jumbie suddenly changed her into 
somebody else? A shudder went over him, as he watched the 
man take a square of polka dot cloth out of the box and, with 
one twist, wrap it around his head the way Sombo’s mooma 
did. 

Now Sombo found his strength and slipped out into the 
blinding sunshine. He ducked into the high grass and dropped 
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down on the ground, his legs shaking. But trouble was still 
trailing him. 

The green-red skirt had come to the door. Was that man 
coming out in the bright daylight to get him? Sombo shivered. 
But the skirts stayed where they were and, peering through the 
waving grass, Sombo fearfully raised his eyes to the face. It was 
Miss Myra wearing that polka dot kerchief! 

Then Sombo caught on. “She hasn’t any hair!” Miss Myra 
was balder than Poopa even, who had a little white ruff of hair 
down near his neck. That’s why she wore that old-fashioned 
bonnet all the time—tied under her chin! 

When Miss Myra went indoors again, Sombo stole away. 

At first, it made him feel ashamed, because of what he knew. 
How Miss Myra’d hate to have somebody find out her secret. 
Then, as he got farther and farther away from that cottage and 
the striped box under the bed, Sombo remembered the mean 
things Miss Myra had done, and how she lorded it over every- 
body, even Poopa. She’d lost Sombo his job and made Toto 
Ortiz go away from Trinidad, and now her good-for-nothing 
grandson, Kindness, was going to buy Sly Mongoose! 

He’d fix her, Sombo thought, furious. He’d tell the whole 
world. How everybody would laugh! He laughed himself, in a 
loud snort, as he began to run down the road. Then suddenly he 
felt funny. He didn’t like to think how ashamed she’d be if he 
told.... 

Sombo wandered home. His clothes and even his skin felt 
too big for him, oddly droopy. 

“Poopa, suppose you wanted to tell somebody something, 
how would you tell her without saying it right out?” Sombo 
asked at supper that night. He’d found, often as he tried, he 
couldn’t make himself go back and tell Miss Myra she better 
give back his job or he’d tell her secret. You just couldn’t say 
such unpleasant things to a person’s face! 

There was such a long pause after Sombo’s question, he 
looked up, surprised, from his stewed fish. There were Mooma 
and Poopa grinning at each other across the table. Finally, 
Mooma laughed out happily. Sombo just stared. 
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“Not in love, are you, son?” Poopa teased, turning away 
from the table to fill his pipe. 

“Oh, no!” Sombo laughed. How silly! He giggled. 

“Just wondered,” and Poopa chuckled. “It was when I had 
something to tell to a somebody, and didn’t know how to tell it 
to her without saying it right out, that T made up that calypso 
for your Mooma, asking her to marry me.’ 

Sombo laughed, partly because Mooma’s calypso always made 
him feel good, and partly because now he knew how to get 
told what he needed to tell Miss Myra. Why hadn’t he thought 
of that before? People were always ‘making up calypsos to settle 
quarrels, or for a joke, or to tease their friends. 

Right after supper, Sombo got to work but he found he 
couldn’t think of any rhymes till he got out his bottle and 
spoon. He tinkled it in time with his singing out back of the 
cocoa palms where nobody could hear him. 

It took till bed-time to get the first verse. 


“Lady with a green-red dress, 
Walk so fine, 
And thinks she’s best. 
Hi-o, hi-o, 
Hi-o.” 





Well, that would do to start with, Sombo thought, hunching 
his shoulders gleefully. Anybody could almost tell who it was 
he was singing about. The next verse came so easily, Sombo 
was amazed. He made it up in his 
head at the table while he was 
still eating his breakfast. 


“Lady got herself a hat, 
Tie it tight so wind can’t get at. 
Why? Oh, why? 
Oh, why?” 
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This tickled Sombo so much he snickered out loud. That 
ought to scare her. She’d know he knew something. 

Not till late afternoon, sweaty and hoarse with singing, did 
Sombo finally beat out the last verse, swaying back and forth 


in his rope swing, to get a breeze. 
‘ 


“Lady got a box, striped green. 
Takes off hat fast as can be! 
But one boy, he see it—he see! 
Hi-o, hi-o, 

Hi-o.” 














The next morning, Sombo sat himself in some tough guiney 
grass along the road, all ready, with his bottle and spoon. Pretty 
soon Miss Myra came swishing by in her green-red skirt and 
that hat. She was on her way visiting, as usual. 

For a minute after he’d sung his calypso at Miss Myra, Sombo 
thought she was going to beat him to a pulp. But Miss Myra 
didn’t beat him. Ezra Castillo came along, carrying a big sack 
of something over his shoulder. Miss Myra just stood there 
and, when Ezra came alongside, she greeted him so sweetly, he 
jumped. 

“OQ—a—ah—how do’, Miss Myra,” he mumbled in his thick 
voice, edging way over to the far side of the road. 

As soon as Ezra had gone by, Miss Myra suddenly turned her 
back on Sombo and began to talk to him. Sombo could feel the 
dust of the road drying up his throat. 

“Where you learn that nice calypso, boy?” 

“I made it up,” he croaked and cleared his throat loudly, to 
show he wasn’t afraid. 

“When?” 

“Just last night.” 

“How your Mooma and Poopa like it?” 

“Never heard it.” After a pause, he added, “Nobody’s heard 
it yet, but you.” 
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She looked up and down the road, as though trying to make 
up her mind which way to go. Sombo’s heart dropped. Wasn’t 
she worried at all? 

“How many pennies you want to forget it quick?” she 
snapped out so suddenly Sombo dropped his bottle. 

“Don’t want your money,” he mumbled. 

“Well, what?” she demanded nastily, turning to face him 
now. Somebody else was coming over the brow of the hill. 
“My job back that you got the Missus to give Kindness.” 

“You got it back!” she snapped. “You forgotten that 
calypso?” 

“Forever and ever,” he agreed readily. 

“Kiss yo’ finger and swear,” she commanded. And Sombo 
did, knowi ing that was an oath he couldn’t break. 

“You got your job back tomorrow morning,” she said again, 
and off she swished. She didn’t look back once. 

“Fe-ow!” Sombo shrieked, as soon as those bobbing blue 
ostrich feathers were out of sight, and ran to Zeke’s to tell the 
pup. 

The next morning Sombo made sure first that Kindness was 
not at the drying houses. Then he timidly approached Mr. 
Gomez in a wide circle. He couldn’t bring himself to go right 
up to the manager and ask about the job. 

Finally, Mr. Gomez noticed him. “Here, you—Scott Fer- 
era’s boy!” he called. Sombo came running. 

“Come back to w ork, eh?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Mr. Gomez laughed. “What did you do to Myra? She slipped 
over here at the crack of dawn and told me you might as well 
have your job back. Her little grandson is too delicate to work 
in the fields, she said.” 

Mr. Gomez laughed, and gave Sombo a long look before he 
went on. “Then here came Kindness, with his shirt-tail flying, 
bellowing that he would not stop working!” Mr. Gomez shook 
his head in amazement. “You didn’t put the Evil Eye on old 
Myra to change her mind, did you?” he teased. 

“No, sir,” Sombo mumbled. So he did have his job back! 
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“Well, jump in and see what you can do with those cocoa 
beans.” 

“Yes, sir.” Sombo shot off to the heap Poopa was working 
on. Would Poopa stare, he gloated, and burst out laughing. 

It took Sombo almost all the way through Lent to earn those 
ten shillings, working before and after school hours. Finally, 
the lucky day arrived. Mr. Gomez gave him the money in 
shiny new shillings, with a picture of King George on every 
one. 

“No, I don’t think he’s too young to leave his mother,” Zeke 
assured Sombo, when he handed over his stack of new shillings. 
“He’s grown a lot in the last weeks. If you have any trouble 
getting him to eat, just bring him back for a while.” 

“Yes, sir,” Sombo said solemnly. 

“Well, now, let’s go over to the kennel and bring him out. 
He’s yours,” Zeke said, as they walked from the house toward 
the enclosed dog house. “But why don’t you play around here 
with him a while so he'll get to know you.” 

“Huh! He knows me now,” Sombo boasted. As they reached 
the fence, he sang out “Sly Mongoose! That’s his name and 
he knows it,” Sombo said proudly as the pup came running 
to the wire and jumped high at Sombo’s hand. 

“Well, Pll be!” Zeke laughed. “In that case, all there’s left 
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for me to do is unlock the gate. But how come, you sing his 
name?” he grinned, as he took out his keys. 

“He’s a Trinidad pup, isn’t he?” 

Zeke nodded. 

“Well, he likes calypso singing same as the rest of us.” 

Now Zeke had the gate open and that ball of excitement, 
yapping loudly, ran straight to his master. 

Sombo picked him up. “G’by,” he muttered to Zeke and 
stumbled toward the road. Zeke said something back, but 
Sombo didn’t know what. A loud zooming in his ears made him 
not hear so well and he could hardly see. Sombo’s heart beat 
hard and happy against the pup’s heaving side. His pup. 


Tue Enp 


A CHANGE OF HEART 


I set a jumpy mouse trap 
Upon the cupboard shelf, 

And then I spent the evening 
A-shaming of myself. 


I threw away the mouse trap 
And bought a little cat. 

I fed him cream and salmon 
To make him very fat. 


I hung a bell about his neck 
Upon a ribbon gay, 
And sent him wandering in the dark 
To scare the mice away. 
—Va.inE Hosss 
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Illustration from We'tt Meet in ENGLAND 


SPRING BOOKS ARE COMING 


The new spring books will be a little later than usual this 
year because of war-time shortages of materials and labor. And 
so the Spring Book Festival, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune, will be a little later than usual, too, from May 
22nd to May zoth. 

Among the early arrivals are books of outstanding interest 
about Indians and lumberjacks, unusual pets, family joys and 
sorrows, brave deeds, and mischievous pranks. 

Wes Apams by Willard Temple (Scribners. $2) introduces 
a boy who can’t keep out of trouble. His sympathy for a stray 
dog results in a burglar scare, and his ideas for a secret society 
and a club house spread havoc in the seventh grade. Altogether, 
it’s a book to enjoy. 

Chico lives in the high Andes with no companions, except 
his grandfather and his pet bear. Chico doesn’t feel lonely until, 
when he is ten years old, he discovers that there is a mystery 
about his parents. With patience and determination, Chico sets 
out to solve this mystery. Cuico oF THE ANDES is written by 
Christine von Hagen (Nelson. $2) who has made Chico and 
his search more important than the background. It is a real 
pleasure to read a South American story with this quality. 
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Banjo THE Crow by Theodora DuBois (Houghton. $2) is 
an engaging tale of Tommy and Ellen Nesbitt and the lame 
crow which Tommy gets for his birthday. Banjo proves a 
most mischievous and stimulating pet. Every one soon loves or 
admires him except Aunt May, whose asthma had made dogs 
and cats forbidden pets. Even Aunt May succumbs to Banjo’s 
charm, but not until Banjo has made friends or enemies through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Those of you who are crazy about boats will take special 
delight in Kitty Barnes’ We’Lt Meet 1N ENcLAND (Dodd. $2). 
It’s a very exciting story of two Norwegian children and a 
British sailor, Wapping Billy, who has sailed fourteen times 
around the Horn and knows how to make a boat behave in 
storm or calm. He needs every bit of his skill when he and the 
children, to escape the Nazis, set out for England in a small but 
leaky boat. 

Another war front is brought close in CH1LDREN oF NorTH 
Arrica by Louise Stinetorf (Lippincott. $2). The best stories 
are the ones about Abed and his donkey, Cletis the fisherman’s 
son, and other native children. 

Rounp Rosin (Scribners. $1.50) is Lavinia Davis’s book 
about a family whose new baby arrives on the Fourth of July. 
At first, the baby seems a poor substitute for the usual family 
picnic, but soon the baby provides his full share of entertain- 
ment. 

Doli was a little Navajo girl who had much to learn about 
her own people and also about the White Man’s world. In 
Littte Navajo Bivuesirp (Viking. $2), Ann Nolan Clark 
tells Doli’s story with sympathy and beauty. 

Younger readers will enjoy three new picture-story books. 
Lumperjack Bit (Houghton. $.75) is the latest of Sanford 
Tousey’s stories about small boys who like to do a man’s work. 
Story Paraders will especially welcome Wuirey’s SUNDAY 
Horse by Glen Rounds and Tue Peppier’s Cock by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt (Grosset. $. 50 each). These are new titles in the 
popular Story Parapbe reprints, illustrated with many new pic- 
tures in color. 
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Your 
Victory 
Gardens 


Twenty million children fighting with hoes can shorten this war. 
If you have a backyard, you should get busy right away with your 
plans. If you live in an apartment, maybe you and your gang can get 
permission to operate on some vacant plot of land near-by. Ask your 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Next be sure you start right. As a general guide, there is nothing 
better than Victory Gardens, a government pamphlet which you can 
get by sending five cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. But you had best consult some local expert, or a neighbor 
who is a good gardener, to find out the best vegetables to plant in your 
soil and when to plant them. 

Remember that planting is only the beginning. When the seeds 
sprout, you start cultivating, watering, weeding. Young plants are like 
babies. They take lots of care. But how proud you will be as you watch 
them grow and see real beans and tomatoes appearing on the vines. 
But don’t let the bugs beat you to it; be ready with spray gun and 
duster, Then later you will harvest and contribute to the food supply 
of your family and nation such important vegetables as: 




















string beans 
lima beans 
tomatoes 
beets 
lettuce 
chard 
turnips 
carrots 
radishes 




















Adapted from material supplied by Consumers’ Counsel, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Peter Puzzlewit balanced a dime and a quarter on the tips of two 
of his fingers. “If I had a medicine glass,” he announced, “I could show 
you a pretty good trick.” 

“I don’t think there is a medicine glass in the house,” said Nancy. 
“How about one of the little glasses we use for tomato juice?” 

“That ought to do,” Peter replied. 

Nancy ran off to get one without even waiting to be asked. When 
she came back, she put the glass on the table and Peter dropped the 
two coins into it so that the quarter lay on top of the dime. 

“Now,” he said, “the trick is to get the dime on top without touching 
either coin or shaking the glass. Can you do it?” 

“I could if I turned the glass upside down,” his sister replied. 

“No, you mustn’t move it at all.” 

Nancy scowled at the coins. “All right,” she said. “I'll give up.” 

Peter bent over the table and took a deep breath. Then he blew as 
hard as he could down the inner side of the glass. Suddenly the coins 
flipped over and the dime was on top. 

“Oh, for goodness sake!” cried Nancy. “Isn’t it easy?” 

“After I have shown you how,” Peter said. “Now suppose you try 
to guess this riddle.” 


Witches like me as a rule 

And think that I’m a useful tool, 

But children find me hard to do 

When writing words like tough and through. 


“You don’t have to help me with that,” laughed Nancy. “The answer 
is ‘spell’. Why does a builder hate a public speaker?” 

Tom Puzzlewit stuck his head in the doorway. “I bet it’s something 
about throwing bricks,” he said. 

“Wrong,” cried Nancy. 

“I can’t guess it then,” Tom went on. “What is the answer?” 

“Because the public speaker is always taking the floor.” 

Tom laughed. “I can’t stump you with a riddle,” he said, “but I 
have a crossword puzzle here. See if you can work it out.” 
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Across 


1. Place for keeping hay 


4: 

8. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
57. 
19. 
21. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Branch of a tree 
Conjunction 

Part of the foot 
Abbreviation for street 
A tiny drink 

To exist 

Band of leather 

Places where cars are kept 
To put off 

Behold! 

Abbreviation for World 
Friendship Society 
Pronoun 

Part of the body 

Female deer 

Kind of food 

Domestic animals 
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13. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 


27. 


Down 


. To lie in the sunshine 
. Industrious insect 

. Abbreviation for road 
. A pronoun 

. Acrowd 

. Ared vegetable 


Very tall animal 


. Scatter in the path 


Parts of a book 
Sorrowful 

Prefix meaning through 
To bang a door 

Makers of honey 

Raw metal 

Male pig 

Mother 

Accomplish 



















































































(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 48) 
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:38 OUR OWN 
A DEPARTMENT [s}% 
BY CHILDREN 


Pwmtee atte anes athe gates Vite uo . 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parane. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


OLD GLORY WATCHES 


High above the steeple 

Old Glory watches people: 

You and me and many others, 
Sisters, brothers, fathers, mothers. 


Even though the winds blow 

Old Glory watches below: 

Children running about the street, 
Soldiers watching while drums beat. 


It is a school day, 

Children on their way: 

Old Glory watches them play 
On this bright sunny day. 


—BrenpDA Manoney, age 9 


A CALM SEA 


When the sea is calm, the sun shines down with radiant brightness 
through the cold, green, clear depths. Then the sun shines on the 
bottom, showing flounders and eels waving about and searching the 
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bottom for odd bits of food which might come their way. The shiners, 
shrimps, and other fish dart about. An old king crab goes plodding 
about. Its claws show just outside its shell which is adorned with bar- 
nacles, snails, and seaweed, Just then the sun sets bringing a beautiful 
hue to the watery world, and the night comes on. 

—Bos MavLt, age 11 


THE BROOK 


Brook, Brook, come along. 
Run along with me. 

Oh! what happy mates 
You and I will be! 


You can run, I can run. 
Both of us can sing, 
Tirili, Tirili, Ting Ting! 


Brook, Brook, come along, 
Come along with me. 

Oh! dear me! I tumbled in 
What a sight to see. 


You are wet, I am wet. 
Still we both can sing, 
Tirili, Tirili, Ting Ting! 
—Sonta TRYGSLAND, age 7 


THE MOUSE AND THE MOLE 


Once upon a time there was this mouse. He was a very good mouse 
and never forgot to brush his whiskers in the early morning or in the 
evening. One day he went out for a walk in the woods. He stumbled 
in a mole hole. He went down into the earth and he couldn’t get out 
because it was so steep. He saw something fuzzy without any eyes. It 
was a mole. He said, “Will you come to tea?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, if I can sit on the tea pot. All right, I guess I'll go.” 

And they had a marvelous tea party—worms, roots and cheese. 
Then the mouse climbed in the tea pot and sang a song. Then the mole 
helped the mouse get out of the hole, 

—Dick DELAFIELD, age 7 
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BooKMARKS FROM Pus tic ScHoots, Manuasset, L. I. 


KNIGHT-IN-ARMOR 


Whenever I’m a shining knight, 

I buckle on my armor tight; 

And then I look about for things, 

Like rushings-out, and rescuings, 

And saving from the Dragon’s lair, 

And fighting all the dragons there. 

And, sometimes, when ’ere our fight begin, 

I think [’ll let the dragons win. 

And then I think perhaps I won’t, 

Because they’re dragons, and I don’t. 
—EL.izaBeTH TAFT, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: 1. barn. 2. ant. 3. rd. 4. limb. 5. it. 6. mob. 
7. beet. 8. and. 9. giraffe. 10. toe, 11. st. 12. sip, strew. 13. pages. 14. be. 
15. strap, sad. 16. per. 17. garages. 18. slam, 19. defer. 20, bees. 21. lo. 
22. ore. 23. W.F.S. 24. he, hog. 25. arm. 26, ma. 27. doe, do. 28. meat. 
29. dogs. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


ImporTANT. Due to war conditions, it has been necessary to make 
changes in the Penguin Club Prize List. All prizes made from strategic 
materials have been omitted. Do not ask for prizes from the old list. 
Send for the new list, enclosing 3¢ stamp for mailing. 

Several new Penguin Clubs seem to be getting off to a good start. 
The Penguin Platoon in Princeton, New Jersey, says it will welcome 
new members. Those who want to join should get in touch with Ellen 
Wood or Mary Sayre. This is a patriotic club and has quite a record 
on scrap collection. Sybil Chance reports some new members from 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and Emily Gray, an old member herself, says she 
is starting a club in Catskill, N. Y. 


AMERICA 


My flag is red, white, and blue 
And I love it as much as you do, 
And the Statue of Liberty so tall and proud 
And all the people. What a big crowd! 
Oh, the buses and trains 
And the valleys and lanes, 
For this is the Great America, 
—Patsy Lou Carter, age 10 


MY MISCHIEVOUS PUPPY 


I have a little puppy and his name is Redwood. He is always getting 
into mischief. One night Mama and I were playing a game, and Red- 
wood was under the stove with the basket of clean clothes. He was so 
quiet that I went to see what he was doing, and where do you think he 
was? He was sound asleep in the basket of clean clothes. But lucky 
for us, Redwood was nice and clean so the clothes were not soiled. 


—Marie Monanan, age 10 
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By Dorotuy HoGner and Nits HoGNner 


“Who will lend me a baseball to finish our game?” Puss asked. 

“Where’s your ball?” asked Victor, the hound. 

“T lost it,” Puss explained. 

“Then you will have to finish the game after the war,” said Victor 
sternly. “Most baseballs and bats are now going to professional ball 
players and soldiers.” 

“Meeoow! What will we do?” asked Puss. 

“Take care of the sports things which we have,” replied Victor. 
“Today rubber is being made into rubber rafts for flyers. Steel for 
bikes and roller skates is going into tanks and guns. Even if you can get 
a new bladder for your basketball, it will be made of scrap rubber. 

“But we can all help win the war by learning sports which need no 
equipment made of rubber or metal. Come and I'll show you a 
patriotic sport,” said Victor, 

“I know. Bean bag?” guessed Puss. “That’s fun.” 

“Bean bags are good for group games,” Victor agreed. “But you will 
have to stuff them with pine needles or gravel. And there are many 
group games such as Prisoner’s Base, which need no equipment at all. 
But today we are going to try an ancient sport, which takes no ball, 
no rubber, no metal.” Victor showed Puss a bow and two arrows. 
“I made them myself.” 

“Beautiful!” exclaimed Puss. “Let’s get everybody in school to form 
an archery club. We can all make our own bows and arrows.” 

“And leave all the rubber and metal to make weapons to fight the 
war,” added Victor. 





Buy War Savings Stamps 


Still the favorite knowledge book 
with growing boys and girls 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


EARLY 4,000,000 children have found their school- 

work easier, more interesting and more worthwhile be- 
cause their parents bought them The Book of Knowledge. 
The friendly, simple text opens new horizons to them, 
holds them spellbound as they discover new interests and 
the delight of reading for information. The clear maps and 
charts, the more than 15,000 fascinating pictures catch their 


interest and make puzzling facts clear. The Book of Knowl- 
edge supplements and makes vital their school lessons—it 


stimulates new enthusiasm for the fun of learning! 


GEVENTEEN great departments cover the fine arts, 

great literature, biographies of great men and women, 
history and the sciences, foreign lands and their peoples, 
our own great nation, new inventions and discoveries, 
poems and stories—and absorbing puzzles and games, 
crafts and projects to turn young imaginations into creative 
channels. Give your child the help and guidance of The 
Book of Knowledge. Remember, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
eminent psychologist and author of intelligence tests used 
in schools says: “A goodly number of the brilliant children 
I have been studying seem to have been brought up on The 
Book of Knowledge.’’ Let your child share this great ex- 
perience. Get The Book of Knowledge today. 











MAIL COUPON 1 TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N, Y. 


There are ...... children in my family, ages .......... Please send me without cost or obli- 


gation your lovely free booklet, “‘Aladdin’s Lamp” containing — mae of text and color 
from The Book of Knowledge. 





ee 


She BOOK of | Mae Wondeyhul than 
[] Check here if you own The Book of Knowl- KNOWLE DGE | ALADDIN/ LAMP 
edge. 
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Send them Books 
for their Spare Time 
Are you keeping your soldier 
supplied with the best-sellers 
that he’d be buying if he could? 
Don’t let him down. Send him 
books to make his spare time 
entertaining and profitable. See 


your bookseller today for the 
best selection. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 

















WHAT TO READ ABOUT CHINA! 
A List for Children—ten cents 


Compiled by the New York Public Library with an introduction by Pearl Buck. 
Teachers and librarians wanting lists for popular reading on China, India and other 
countries of the Orient will find selected lists for groups of different ages and types 
available at the 


40 East goth St. EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION New York, N. Y. 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 





















The Life of Father Damien 
MAN OF 
MOLOKAI 


By ANN ROOS 
Illustrations by Raymond Lufkin 


This inspiring, true story of Father 
Damien is a record of rare courage, 
consecration and zeal, and it will thrill 
all who admire these qualities wherever 
they are found. A glorious account of 
how one man’s spirit of love and sac- 
rifice rose to such heights that his life 
ennobled those it touched and enriched 
countless thousands who came after him. 
$2.00 
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JUST OUT IN 
TRAIL BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


By Maristan Chapman. In this ad- 
venture-packed story the lively Glen 








Hazard Girls leave their Tennessee 












CHILDREN OF 
NORTH AFRICA 


By LOUISE STINETORF 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


A splendid introduction for American 
boys and girls to the great continent 
where civilization was born, and where 
their fathers, brothers and cousins are 
now fighting. Jacket and frontispiece in 
color, many drawings and maps in 
black and white. $2.00 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT “Weeped 
COMPANY =| 
Philadelphia » New York 








home to visit an Arizona ranch, Track- 
ing down a Nazi saboteur is just one 
of many thrills they find there. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 
Other Good Books 
for Boys and Girls 


MYSTERY OF THE RUBBER BOAT 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


A RECRUIT FOR ABE LINCOLN 


By Maribelle Cormack. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


McARTHUR OF BATAAN 


By Helen Nicolay. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


THE CASE OF THE CALICO CRAB 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
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BOMBARDIER 


By Henry B. Lent 


~~ Here is the story of Tom Dixon 
and how he won his wings with the 


Bomber Command,—another fine story 
of our armed services. Illustrated by 
Official Army Air Forces Photographs, 





Have you read the earlier books, 
AVIATION CADET, and AIR PATROL? 
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| for Summer Readin g: 


Sammi 
in 
SAMMI’S 
ARMY 


who scampers through the pages of a 
well-known artist’s first picture book, 
and leads an army of animal friends 
against foreign invaders. 32 pages of 
three-color pictures and text, brim- 
ming over with life and humor. By 
Howard Cook. picrure Book AGE. 


$2.00 


Baby : 
Timothy in 52 


THE NEWASC LY 


PET 


who was a disappointment at first be- 
cause he wasn’t a new pet. But Dick 
and Judy soon decide a baby brother is 
much better. 32 pecs of colored pic- 
tures and text. By Marjorie Flack, 
author of the popular Angus series. PIc- 
TURE BOOK AGE. $1.50 


. Father and Son 
; in 


BIG DOG 
LITTLE DOG 


two Kerry blue terriers who find every- 
thing from a caterpillar to a battleship 
during their exciting walk down a city 
street. 40 pages of text and pictures in 
Kerry blue color throughout. By 
Golden MacDonald, illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. picrurE BOOK AGE. 


$1.25 
Skid Martin \ _ 
in ay 
THE SURPRISE V 
MYSTERY 


who turns detective when a “big-time” 
robbery upsets his peaceful summer. 
Skid and his friends run into robbers, 
dig up family skeletons and hidden 
treasure, and finally uncover a mystery. 
By Wendell Farmer, illustrated by 
Alice Harvey. acts $10. $1.75 
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Publication Date for all four—May 7th. 


‘te Junior Books 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
Garden City, N. Y. 





